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SOME 

METHODS OF TEACHING GEOGRAPHY. * 

By the Rev. F. R. Burrows, M.A., 

Ancaster House School , SI. Leo?iard' s -on-Sea. 


We are met together to consider now rar wecan benefit one 
another by the exchange of opinions and the reading of 
papers in the matter of our relation to children. As parents 
we have given to us for a portion of our lives the direction, 
if not the control, of our childrens’ education, and we must 
neither acquiesce tamely in every suggestion made from 
outside, nor refuse, as the manner of some is, every sugges- 
tion that comes from others, because we know our own 
business best. With regard to the training of children at 
a very early age, no one can speak with greater authority 
than women, because they in the nature of things come across 
the young the most. With regard to their development at 
later stages, parents and teachers seem to me to share the 
responsibility; teachers being able to compare children one 
with another as no parent can, and being also able to 
watc t em amongst their school-fellows, who elicit qualities 
goo an bad unsuspected at home. Amongst other means 
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for opening the eyes of the children to the world around 
them, and one which leads so naturally to many other subjects 
required in education, that I think it deserves our respectful 
attention and consideration. I believe that studies of history, 
natural science, and of languages, start naturally from 
Geography (when it is intelligently taught and learnt, as 1 
shall try to describe), and in riper years fall into their natural 
places. “ Perhaps such a dream of education may long remain 
a dream, but it may help us to realize the worth of Geography, 
and to look on the study of it in a grander as well as a more 
rational light than has commonly been done.” (J. R. Green.) 

First let me call an ideal teacher as witness. 

Thomas Arnold, Regius Professor of Modern History in 
the University of Oxford, and Head Master of Rugby, 
delivered in 1842 a set of lectures on modern history. In 
the third lecture he said as follows “ A real knowledge of 
Geography embraces at once a knowledge of the earth and 
of the dwellings of man upon it ; it stretches out one hand 
to history, and the other to geology and physiology: it is just 
that part in the dominion of knowledge where the students of 
physical and of moral science meet together. Let me once 
understand the real Geography of a country, its organic 
structure if I may so call it ; the form of its skeleton, that is, 
of its hills; the magnitude and course of its veins and arteries, 
that is, of its streams and rivers ; let me conceive of it as 0 
a whole made up of connected parts ; and then the position 
of man’s dwellings, viewed in reference to these parts, 
becomes at once easily remembered, and lively and 

intelligible besides.’ f 

This passage is followed by a brilliant expos.t.o n of he 
meaning of the lie of the land in Italy, as .Uummattng the 
history of that country, but too long for quotation • 
Arnold was the man who led the way m th ’ of 

our great schools, and I claim him as the pioneer m *e 
reformation of Geographical leaching. ■ W fll a r5t crusade 
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t r! es ^” " The 

framework of the book is the result of that sense of the 
(“action of History and Geography which I have „ ever 
ceased to enjoy since it was first imparted at Rugby. ' 

The names of Stanley and Arnold are not omnipotent but 
they are potent. I appeal to them on the threshold of my 
address, so that we may feel that we are encouraged by such 
masters’ in education— education in a wide sense. I will not 
call them witnesses for the defence, for no one has attacked 
Geography ; nor for the prosecution, lest any think I wish 
to stir up strife ; but let me call them witnesses. 

We regard the Parents’ National Educational Union as a 
body which desires to learn how to do better. It has 
meetings which consist of a paper or speech followed by 
discussion. The subjects which occupy its attention are 
mainly concerned with children. The subject of to-day 
I call a neglected subject, because I have found it such 
in two public schools in which I have taught, also when 
preparing young men for the army, and now when teaching 
young boys in a preparatory school. Fifteen years ago 1 
wrote as follows: “The science which describes the surface 
of the earth, and its relations to the other members of the 
solar system, deserves to be more accurately studied than is 
usually the case. We generally find modern Geography 
neglected in schools, and ignored at Universities.”* Things 
are better now, but I have a feeling that a great deal has yet 
to e done before the study of Geography takes its proper 
p ace. It is one which must occupy a foremost place in any 
anH° t na , S ^ Slem P r ' m ary education. When the prejudices 
aw ra lt |? nS our sc h°°ls and schoolmasters have passed 
growth oV ^ aSS awa y b e fore a truer conception of the 

growth tb C S m md, and of the laws which govern that 
corre V f ri8:ht ,e « hi "8 will be found in the 

intellectual are °. lnstruc tion with the development of 
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It is our duty to find a substitute. To me it seems that 
Geography combines some of the requisite qualities. To the 
practical man, whether he aim at distinction in the state or 
the amassing of wealth, it is a store of invaluable information ; 
to the student it is a stimulating basis from which to set out 
along a hundred special lines ; to the teacher an implement 
for the calling out the powers of the intellect.” (Mackinder.) 
Such are the opinions of the most popular historian of our 
time, and of the Oxford University Reader in Geography; 
the one dealing with the teaching of the subject to quite 
young children ; the other pleading for its recognition as an 
element of cohesion in further education. To both these 
points I desire to address myself. 

Now with regard to the teaching of young children. 
The subject of Geography has to do with the youngest 
children. Let me again quote from Mr. Green: — “The 
child’s first question is about the material world in which 
it finds itself. So long as every sight and every sound 
is an object of wonder, and of the curiosity that comes of 
wonder, life will be a mere string of ‘ whats ’ and ‘ whysl 
With an amusing belief in the omniscience of his elders, the 
child asks why the moon changes, and what are the stars ; 
why the river runs, and where the road goes to; why the hills 
are so high, and what is beyond them. To answer these 
questions as they should be answered, is to teach the little 
questioner Geography. The name of Physical Geography 
may never reach him, but he gets a notion of what the 
earth’s form actually is, of the distribution of land and sea 
of the relative position of continents and of countn * s ’ ° 
the ‘ why ’ rivers run, and the ‘where roads run to A » he 
watches how mountains divide men or rivers draw them 
together ; how hill-line and water-parting bec °™*°2fam 
province and shire ; how the town grows up . by ’ the , s* 
and the oort by the harbour-mouth, the child lays tne 
foundation of Political Geography, though he never 
‘ a table of counties ’ or learn a list of P0P“^* a 
in such a fashion as this, Geograp^ y^wou ^ ^ a v i ew to 
work for all after- instruction dren such a vantage- 

encourage parents to S* ve We are met on the 

ground that this suoject has .. . children as they 

threshold by the difficulty of teach, ng l.ttle ch.Idren 
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c^hTto be taught such a subject as Geography. L 
consider the matter. We must be willing to lea^n £* * 
children and with our children, and we have no right t 
decline to teach them anything because we do not understand 
it. We may dismiss from our minds the convention 
Geography book. “ No drearier task can be set for the 
of criminals than that of studying the Geographical text 
books such as children are condemned to use.” And we mav 
dispense with maps also, as far as regards the children, until 
they ask for them, though never for ourselves. It i s not j 
can assure you, a repulsive subject. We talk of fairyland to 
the children, and they believe in it. There need be no fear 
of not finding a fairyland in Geography. Father is smoking 
a pipe. “Why does father smoker Answer difficult. Because 
he likes it. That is a question of ethics. Where does he get 
the stuff from r The shop. Where does the shop man get 
the stuff from r From America. Where is America? Over 
the sea. Which sea ? That way to the west. Which is west ? 
There are four ways you can go— to the north, to the south, 
to the east, to the west (draw this on a piece of paper). Then 
the man sends to the west for the stuff ? Yes. Does it grow 
like that? No. What is it like? It is a plant. Show me 
where it grows r You find America on a globe.) Is that a 
long way offr Yes. Is it further than Eastbourne? Yes. 

o\v long does it take to get there ? Altogether about a 
week. Oh ! are there any other places as far off? Yes ; 

ma ‘ ^^ ere * s China ?— (Globe again). Why is this thing 
round . The earth is round. Like a ball ? Yes. Oh ! how 

that^ 1Ve ° n a bal1 r ^ is alwa ys spinning round so fast 
Pausp 6 "tp 61 " n ° tice lt ‘ Round what ? Round the sun.— 
and the mV. 6n .^ e bab ^ as or >e side to the sun sometimes, 
Yes Slde ^times ? Yes. Is that why it is dark ? 
England ? N* ’ motller > tel l us about America Is it like 
Up therP ! a Very bi ff country. Is it hot or cold ? 
Why?” TVi^ C ° ’ tben Eke England; then very hot. 
mother tell ik motber thinks that is enough. “But, 

And the wise modi' 1 - ° Ut ^ mer * ca another day. Won’t you r 
America and cV. > e 'i S ° vesto hnd out something more about 
result? Do all th teb tbem another day. What is the 
Children -will aCts rema in ? Not all, but a great many- 
talk over things. As you have many things 
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about which to think they have few. The next move will be 
that the doll will be put in the box of bricks ; the bricks will 
be made to look like a steamer, and the steamer with the doll 
will cross the nursery floor to fetch stuff for father to smoke 
from “ Merica ” (not A-merica, but THE-merica I heard it 
once explained), and the plant will grow in the corner by the 
fire, and (probably it is the doll’s petticoat) be brought back 
in triumph, and let us hope not set on fire by a stolen match. 
And the best of it is that it is all real, not make-believe. 
Another peep into fairyland. “ We can’t go because it is 
raining.” Mother , why does it rain '!■ It comes from the clouds, 
and they come from the sea. Does the sea come down in 
rain? Yes. Where does the rain go to? To help to make 
rivers. Do the rivers go to the sea ? Yes. How do they go : 
They find the easiest way to the sea, if they cannot go over 
a stone they go round it ; and the earth is all over valleys. 
What are valleys, mother ? Well, once upon a time the 
earth was soft and hot, and then it grew cold and hard 
outside and it dried into lumps and hollows, and the lumps 
are the’hills, and the hollows the valleys, and the river must 
Z Ewn sol. goes down to the see .nd a ong to « 
places till it gets there. Are there any rivers near tie , 

mother f Yes ; would you^ik^^^ - mm w ^ ? 

fine ? And see how it runs . Are t S S how us 

Very big; so that you canno se^ ^ a little patience 

where there are Dig rivers. . ^eps us in 

and a little knowledge and without dragging in 

makes a little text for a se > have opportunity 

knowledge in season and out o " ;i J ' not Geography 

after opportunity of teaching real Geography »- t „ e 

falsely so-called. It i. 

subjects of later training. A teacher i he very beginning, 

part, because it is necessary to begin ^ al f event s, 
when home-training mi g t sent^ o tQ sUgg est to all 

well grounded in something , . the lifelong interests 

thinking parents that that som j am endeavouring 

of their children had better be Geograp matter for the 

to provide the anxious paren ag their being led 
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think we are all quite as competent to teach m such a way, 
I. t0 ,each Arithmetic, French, Latm, or Music ; and I am 

not aware 
from 


iwarc that any of these subjects flows with such ease 
the Bible , with which our little children are familiar, I 
hope, from their very infancy, as Geography. We begin 
with* the child Jesus, I presume, and show them pictures 
of Him as He lived and moved, and it is not long before 
we are asked why He wore those clothes ; and each incident 
in the Gospels, from the teaching in the Temple to the trial 
before Pilate, brings in unknown and strange facts. How 
can we understand the Roman soldier, the garment rent in 
twain, the taxing of Caesar, without a constant reference to 
Geography ? And if our children ask us of the beginning of 
things, can we not help them to understand the account of 
Creation by a simple lesson in the earth’s early history ? 
God was preparing a home for man, we say, and first 

of all it was all dark — the waters covered the earth 

there was no dry land. So He made the light, and it is 
shining still; and He drew off the waters into the seas, 
and they are still where He put them, sometimes rough 
with the storm, and sometimes calm ; and He made the dry 
land appear, as the waters went down, to be a home for man. 
He made the plants to grow, and they made the earth fit for 
animals to live upon, and the plants were food for animals 
until God made man, who was to live upon the animals who 
teed upon the plants, who in their turn feed upon the light, 
ave just been comparing an address on the Principles of 

w th g ^ y ’? el l Vered by Dr< Hu & h Mil1 in Dundee ^ 
terms fou ^ ° ter °* Genesis, and allowing for scientific 
difference 0 0° * ^ latGr desci ‘iP t i° n > I can see no essential 

without the ai n d“^a e nh d ^ Chapter ° f the Bible 
it and as an in • ^ a Phy> m its widest sense, to explain 

was I believe w^a^dA °* . that Which was before ma " 

Geography, -by which I thatV” ^ l6SS ° n 
arranged in order each 1 hat he circum stances are 

grander than any’ other evoluti °\ t0 ^ ^ ^ eV ° lutl ° n 
Architect revealing His design t"’ beCaUse 11 is the MaSter 
of the words atinpaic ^ n ' ^ am sure that the simplicity 

verse it makes the to our children, and that taken verse by 

Bible, for which nurnff 1 mtr °duction to the study of the 
pose indeed it was written ; and the child 
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who has learnt that chapter with intelligence and love, — who 
finds that the heavens above, the waters around him, and the 
very earth beneath his feet, are as God meant them to be, and 
because God meant them to be, — will look with reverence on 
his globe or his map in after years. The teaching of God 
must not be left to childrens' services , nor relegated to Sunday. 
If He has taught us in the Bible, He has also surrounded us 
with facts which witness to Him, and those facts are nowhere 
to be found in more profusion than in the tides which wash 
our shores, those hills and valleys which make up our land- 
scapes, those showers which nourish our fields and fill our 
streams, — in a word, those surroundings of man in his earthly 
home which Geography describes, and for which she lives 


and moves and has her being. 

I am told that the horizon-line is nearer or farther olt 
according as I stand upon a plain, or I ascend a height. I 
would desire, for the little children, that they should ascend 
as high as possible to see as far as possible. Ihey may be 
taken along so many lanes, and between so many high 
hedges, that they arrive at manhood with only a sensation o 
tlfy boots. There must be an elevation of view po,« before 
we arrive at an elevation of character, anc v d< j 

T nlead that they may be allowed a good , 

L P UW asit tLt tLwo y rdsof John "ouid be 

thought over : “ Geography is, the natural g P 

all subjects of future training.’ 


To be continued .) 


